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Rules. 


I.—The Society shall be entitled ‘The Folk-Song Society.’ 


II.— The Society shall have for its primary object the collection and preservation 
of Folk-Songs, Ballads, and Tunes, and the publication of such of these as may be 
deemed advisable. 


III.—The Society shall consist of Members approved by the Committee, who 
subscribe to its funds the sum of 10s. 6d. annually, such subscription being payable on 
the 1st of June in each year. 


IV.—The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a President, Vice-Presidents, 
and a Committee of not more than twelve Members, together with a Treasurer and 
Secretary. The Committee shall have power to fill up occasional vacancies in their 
number. Four Members form a quorum ; the Chairman pro tem. shall have a casting 
vote. 


V.--An Annual General Meeting shall be held at such time and place as the 
Committee may appoint. No Member whose subscription is in arrear shall be 
entitled to vote or take part in the proceedings of the General Meeting. 


VI.—At each General Meeting half of the Members of the Committee shall retire 
from office, but shall be eligible for re-election. 


VII.—The account of the receipts and expenditure of the Society shall be audited 
annually by two auditors to be elected at the General Meeting. 


VIII.—Any Member whose subscription shall be one year in arrear shall cease to 
be a Member of the Society. 


IX.—Every Member whose subscription is not in arrear shall be entitled to a copy 
of the ordinary publications of the Society. 
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X.—The Committee shall have power to elect a limited number of Honorary 
Members from among distinguished foreign authorities on the subject of Folk-Music. 


XI.—Meetings shall be held from time to time, as may be appointed by the 
Committee, at which vocal and instrumental illustrations of Folk-Songs, Ballads, and 
Tunes shall be given, and papers written on the subject read and discussed. 


XII.—All contributions of Members or others, whether literary or musical, 
accepted by the Society shall be considered, as far as any other publication than in the 
Society’s Journal is concerned, the property of the contributor, and the Society shall 
not reprint such contribution without his or her consent. 


XIII.—The selection of the words and tunes to be published by the Society shall 
be decided upon by a Sub-Committee appointed by the Committee of Management. 


XIV.—No alterations shall be made in these rules except at a Special General 
Meeting of the Society, and upon the requisition of at least twelve Members, nor then 
unless one month’s notice shall have been given in writing of the proposed change to 
the Secretary. The proposed alterations to be approved of by at least three-fourths 
of the Members present at such meeting. 
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Report of the Second Meeting of the Folke-Song Society. 


Held at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
November 22nd, 1899. 


Cuarrman.—Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

After some interesting remarks by the Chairman, in the course of which he 
apologised for Lord Cobham’s absence from ill-health, Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland 
reported on the songs received by the Society as follows: 


LapDigs AND GENTLEMEN,—In rising to report upon the songs, &c., received by the 
Society during this first year of its existence, I should explain at first that although 
no formal meeting of any sub-committee appointed for the purpose has taken place, 
yet the report has been prepared after consultation with such well-known authorities 
on the subject of folk-music as Miss Lucy Broadwood and Mr. Frank Kidson. It 
should also be made clear that in choosing only four specimens from about thirty 
contributions for performance at this meeting, I was guided by considerations of 
special interest or value in the songs themselves. I do not wish for a moment to 
underrate the remainder of those which have reached the Society ; and, in fact, it would 
be safe to say that in one way there is hardly any contribution that has not a value of 
its own. For if it be not interesting on its own account, as a traditional composition 
not before known, it may serve to supply a want in a defective song or to elucidate 
some obscure point in a tune. It is not often that two versions of any song agree 
exactly in every detail, and each variant, as it is called, may add to the stock of what 
is known about the history or character of the song. So I hope that our members will 
not be disappointed to find their own contributions not selected for performance on 
this occasion, but will go on trying to collect wherever opportunity may occur, since 
it is not the sole object of our existence to make a great collection of what I may call 
‘new finds,’ but we want to present the results of our investigations in a form as 
thorough and scientific as possible. 

I will first take the eleven songs collected personally by our energetic secretary, 
Mrs. Lee. And here I may say that if each of our members had done but a tenth 
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part of what she has in this way of collecting songs, our store of materials would be 
very much larger than itis. In the first place I will ask her to sing her best bit of 
treasure trove, a song which she says, and I have no doubt correctly, was by far the 
hardest she ever tried to take down. With regard to the words, I am afraid you will 
think them rather fragmentary, but that is not our fault; the rustic situation of which 
‘Eggs in her Basket’ treats is of a nature which would tax the powers of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy to describe without giving offence, and only part of the story is presentable in 
performance. The tune belongs to the large class of what are sometimes called ‘ narra- 
tivetunes ’—that is to say, itis provided with something like the‘ reciting-notes’ in Angli- 
can chanting, on which all the extra syllables of lines that are too long can be disposed 
of. The quaint effect of one of these reciting notes near the end of the tune, where the 
sixth and seventh lines of the verse are joined together without the slightest pause 
between them, is irresistibly funny to my thinking, and will help you to realise the 
difficulty of taking the tune down. It was heard three years ago in Wells, Norfolk, 
but Mrs. Lee could not then take down the tune. This summer she heard it at 
Baconsthorpe, and subsequently got it sung to her by Mr. Cater, an old shepherd of 
eighty, who ‘ knows his years by the lambings.’ * 

Of the other songs collected by Mrs. Lee, I may refer to the following: ‘In the 
City Fair of Plymouth,’ another taken down from Mr. Cater of Baconsthorpe.t It 
belongs to a type of which ‘The Undaunted Female’ is perhaps the best known 
example, and both the tune and the words are of the same class and no doubt of the 
same period. You will notice, if I play the tune, the three repeated notes at the end 
of each half and the way they are approached ; both these peculiarities are noticed in 
many songs of the kind. This pretty little hornpipe tune, ‘The High Road to Lynn,’ 
was whistled to Mrs. Lee by one Joe Skilling.t Another Yarmouth hornpipe, from the 
same source, is evidently a somewhat pale reflection of many well-known dance tunes. 

Turning now to Sussex, I need only refer to ‘Seaman Bold,’ a good diatonic tune, 
comparatively modern, set to some absurd words ; ‘Sweep, chimbly sweep,’ a version 
of a song contained in ‘ Songs of the West,’ and ‘Spencer the Rover,’ contained in Mr. 
Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes.’ ‘The Jolly Ploughman’ occurs in another version, in 
Heywood Sumner’s ‘Besom Maker,’ and ‘The Sun is Gone Down,’ in ‘ English 
County Songs,’ toa rather different tune. Two Cheshire songs have been got from 
Mr. William Walker, of Poplar, E.C. : ‘The Moon is Up’ is of a modern romantic order, 
and is comparatively worthless as a traditional melody; ‘The Plains of Waterloo’ 
is better, both in music and words. It has nothing to do with a song of this title given 
in Mr. Kidson’s collection. It has been harmonised by Mr. Alfred Moffat.$ 


* See p. 46. t See p. 50. t See p. 47. § See p. 49. 
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Coming now to the contributions of other members, I find there are, of one sort or 
another, twenty. Mrs. C. Milligan Fox heads the list as far as numbers go, for she 
sends in seven tunes ; two Jacobite airs, one of which, ‘ Prince Charlie’s Last View of 
Scotland,’ has a distinct North of England flavour about it, a Gaelic air without much 
character, and some pretty old Irish tunes, one of which, ‘The Howlet and the Weazle,’ 
comes from a printed collection of Irish news, 1778, and is little older than that date. 
A fine old air from County Roscommon has no words, and the amount of Irish collec- 
tions of airs is so large that it is extremely difficult to attempt to identify such tunes 
as this. I may perhaps be allowed to point out that it is always worth while to give 
every detail as to the sources from which the contributions have come, exactly how 
they were heard, and from whom; this has not been done with these seven airs. 
Mr. J. T. N. Lee, who communicates two charming Irish tunes through Mr. A. P. 
Graves, is careful to tell us that a rather long tune called ‘ Rock the Cradle,’ which has 
evidently been extended since it was first thought of, was played by a farmer’s 
daughter on a concertina near Bridgetown, County Clare. Mr. Graves himself tells us 
nothing about the song, ‘ Bold Freney, oh!’ except that he attributes it to about the 
date 1748. The tune is clearly much older than that, and has been applied, not with- 
out alterations of its modal character, to a ballad about a highwayman. 

The next song I have to show you has performed a long journey in getting back 
to what I have no doubt is the country of its origin. It comes from our honorary 
member, Mr. H. C. Mercer, of Philadelphia, and he describes it as a ‘Down East’ 
coast song from the neighbourhood of Portland, Maine. It is called ‘The Ripest of 
Apples,’ * and the couplet with which it begins occurs in a good many ballads, such as 
‘ The Jolly Sailor’s Wedding,’ the fifth verse of which, so Mr. Kidson tells me, runs: 


‘ Ripest apples, soonest rotten, 
Hottest love, soonest cold ; 
Too fond maids are easy counselled 
Though they’re slighted when they’re old.’ 
And in a Norfolk song, ‘Twenty, eighteen,’ in ‘ English County Songs,’ the last 
verse is: 
‘Ho! the ripest apple is the soonest rotten, 
The hottest love is the soonest cold, 
Lovers’ vows are soon forgotten, 
So I pray, young man, be not too bold.’ 


The adage seems to be used in many different ways, but there is little doubt that 


these three verses which Miss Sichel is going to sing to you are but a fragment of 
some longer ballad ; as they stand, however, they make a very pretty song. 


* See p. 45, 
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In referring to a version of a well-known hunting song, ‘ The Echoing Horn,’ sent 
by Mr. William Welch, of Cranleigh, Surrey, I may be allowed to point out that 
collectors of folk-songs cannot be too careful or explicit in remarking the peculiarities 
of those who sing them. The tune so carefully written out by Mr. Welch is obviously 
short by a bar at the eighth and fifteenth bars; but in a footnote he adds the absent 
bars, which are, of course, rests, wanted to make up the rhythm, adding that the 
singers, ‘ being generally short of breath,’ are in the habit of waiting at these points. 
The singers in this instance were perfectly right and the error was the collector’s, but 
his addition of the footnote shows him to be able to realise well what he hears, and 
shows us the real swing of the tune. Dr. Bland’s contribution of ‘’Tis Better to Marry 
than Die an Old Maid’ has not come down to us unaltered ; the tune, at least, is rather 
a relic of a good old ballad than a remarkable specimen on its own merits, and the words 
are in the Irish, or perhaps mock-Irish, fashion of a good many years ago. 

From Mr. E. T. Wedmore come a number of incomplete contributions, one a tune 
to ‘In Cupid’s Garden,’ and the words without tunes of ‘Come all you Jolly Seamen 
Bold,’ ‘ Rise up, young William Raleigh,’ ‘ Captain Dicky Fleming,’ and a very quaint 
version of a combination of several well-known ballad motives, such as ‘ Lord Randal,’ 
‘Lord Thomas and the Fair Eleanor,’ and others. I cannot resist the temptation of 
reading you these words.* 

From the same contributor comes a version (words and music) of the well-known 
‘ Widdicombe Fair,’ here called ‘ Barnstaple Fair,’ and taken down from the singing 
of the Rev. C. F. Chorley Loveband, vicar of Westdown, near Ilfracombe, formerly of 
South Molton. A Somersetshire wassail song sent by Lieut.-Colonel Wilkinson, of 
Dolgelly, is unmistakably akin to many songs of the itinerant health-drinking class. 
It is very like the ‘Souling’ song sung in Cheshire, but the tune is more modern and 
less simple. The Rev. W. Marcon, Edgefield Rectory, Norfolk, sends ‘John Hodge’ 
with the very rudimentary chant to which it is sung; the words deal with the familiar 
topic of a young bumpkin, who imagines London streets to be paved with gold. 
Lastly, from Miss Isabel Hearne come this very interesting old tune to ‘The Green 
Bed.’* The words are known in broadsheets as ‘Jack Tar, or the Green Bed Empty,’ 
and as ‘The Liverpool Landlady.’ They are not very edifying, and I have asked 
Mr. Phillips to sing the first three verses just to show you the tune. The point of the 
song, of course, is that as long as Jack pretends to be poor he is informed that all the 
rooms of the inn are full, but that when he pulls out a handful of gold the manners of 


* See p. 43, ‘Come, Mother, make up my Bed.’ 
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the landlady and her daughter undergo such a change that Jack goes away in a rage. 
The tune is obviously modal in character, but it is scarcely possible to assign it defi- 
nitely to any one mode ; by its final it should be Phrygian, but the character of the first 
part is so plainly Dorian that one must treat it as a compound of the two. In 
arranging the accompaniment, I have tried to give the idea of the modal nature of the 
tune, but have taken the liberty of not adhering to one mode. 


Folk=Song Survivals in Fewish 
Wlrsbip= Music. 


Read to the Folk-Song Society, November 23rd, 1899, by the Rev. Francis L. CoHEN. 


THE worship-music which has been handed down by tradition in the Synagogue 
comprises three distinct elements—cantillation, prayer-motives, and hymnody. 
Cantillation is the ancient speech-song, dating from Bible times, in which the 
Scriptures are recited. Prayer-motives are representative themes associated with the 
devotions of particular occasions, and developed melodiously by the officiant, after a 
method recalling the harmonia of the old Greeks or the raga of the Hindus. The text 
with which this ancient intonation is chanted, while not so old as the Scriptures, is 
yet of hoary antiquity, much of it dating back to the days of Ezra, and pretty well all 
from before the Dark Ages. But, since the eighth century, hymns more or less 
metrical have been added from time to time to the Liturgy, and the desire to chant 
these has introduced what I have termed hymnody into Jewish worship-music. Be it 
remembered, however, that almost until our own days little that resembled the 
hymnody of the Church was to be heard in the Synagogue, the melodies of which 
were often more spirited and fuller of tuneful rapidity that what is usually understood 
by ‘sacred music.’ Very often the writers of these hymns were persons of musical 
taste, and probably themselves composed the tunes for their verses. Thus Eleazar 
Kalir, who flourished about the year 800 and was known as a singer, has left us more 
than two hundred devotional poems, many being unsung and perhaps unsingable ; but 
others again chanted to quaint old melodies in the ancient modes, which are possibly due 
to his own sense of song. But already in the early part of the twelfth century we find 
the famous commentator Ibn Ezra explaining the headings of the Psalms by reference 
to the contemporary practice of the Spanish Jews, who used to sing Hebrew hymns 
to secular melodies. A writer of the sixteenth century (Samuel Archivolti) likewise 
tells us that it became the practice to introduce hymns founded on popular melodies 
into prayer-books as early as the days of Rabbi Judah Hallevi, who was born in 
Castile in 1085, a few years earlier than Ibn Ezra. There is a very beautiful 
Sabbath hymn, ‘Lekhah Dodi’ (Beloved, come),* which was written by Solomon 


: * See p. 52. 
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Alkabitz over three hundred years ago. By the Jews who are descended from those 
that were thrust out of Spain in 1492 this hymn is chanted to a melody which, 
according to the rubric of ancient copies, originally belonged to another Sabbath hymn 
by the Judah Hallevi I have mentioned, and appears to be one of the earliest thus 
adopted from the folk-song of the Peninsula. Its Mauresque character will be at once 
evident to you. [Specimen verses of the original Hebrew are paraphrased.] No. 1. 

The descendants of the Spanish Jews, whom the fanatical folly of the priest-ridden 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove from the land they loved so well, have still preserved so 
many relics of their Peninsular origin that one is not surprised to find in their 
liturgical Use—which, by the way, the congregation in British Gibraltar is the only 
one now in the Peninsula to follow—or rather in that of their English or Italian 
descendants, quite a number of melodies distinctly Iberian in flavour. For, as the 
medizval centuries progressed, they more and more borrowed for sacred use the folk- 
song of their country. One writer, Simeon Duran, who was born in Castile about 
1360, tells us that some indeed of the tunes sung by Spanish Jews in his day were 
ancient, such as those to the hymns of Kalir, but many of them had been more 
recently composed or adapted—in Spain to Moorish songs, ‘ which [he says] being so 
tuneful, greatly attract the heart,’ and in France to Provencal songs, ‘ which are the 
quintessence of melody.’ Such tunes as these we shall now proceed to illustrate, first 
quoting an elegy of Spanish character. No. 2.* 

Next we have a hymn, sung before the sounding of the ‘shofar,’ or ancient ram’s- 
horn clarion, which is less Moorish in flavour than the previous illustrations. It has 
even something of a Provencal character, and may be compared with the melody of 
the ‘Three Kings’ which Bizet has so beautifully utilised in his ‘ Arlésienne’ suite. 
What was its original name we know not, although such titles as ‘ Permetid, bella 
Amaryllis,’ ‘Tres colores en uno,’ or ‘ Temprano nages, Almendro,’ or even ‘ Les filles 
de Tarascon,’ have been preserved in the rubrics of old prayer-books at the head 
of such hymns as the one under consideration. No. 3.t 

These Spanish Jews did not go as far as the old writers of Masses on the subject 
of ‘L’homme armé’ and the like, and set the melody to be incongruously sung to its 
secular verses at the same time as the new sacred text. But they went nearly as far 
in another direction, for, in order to make it certain what tune was to be used, the 
adaptor often would commence his new hymn with Hebrew words either signifying 
the same as those of the folk-song for the tune of which he was writing, or even 
actually reproducing in sound the original secular text, of course with a great difference 
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in the meaning. One is reminded of the early Protestant hymns, in which a very 
slight change in the words of the original German produced an immense one in 
the meaning, as, for example, when the song ‘There was a man had lost his wife’ 
became the hymn ‘ There was a man had lost God’s grace,’ or ‘O Innsbruck, I must 
leave thee ’ was turned into ‘O World, I soon must leave thee.’ Among the medieval 
Jews of the lands around the Mediterranean we find many such adaptations recorded. 
There was, for example, a favourite Spanish song ‘ En toda la tramontajia.’ To this 
Hebrew verses were written, ‘Shir todah lélohim ténah,’ having quite a similar sound, 
but meaning ‘Come give a song of thanks to God.’ A similar sacred parody was 
written to ‘El vaquero de la Morayna.’ For the tune of ‘Muérame mi alma, ai! 
muérame,’ the Hebrew words were written ‘Meromi ‘al mah ‘am rab homah,’ which 
mean, ‘ My sublime one! wherefore doth a mighty people rage?’ One writer indeed 
took a love song beginning ‘Seijiora,’ and set to it a Hebrew hymn commencing 
‘Shem nora’ (O name revered!). Another wrote, ‘Guri, Guri’ (Tremble, Tremble), 
to the tune of ‘Giuri, Giuri’; and still another ‘Ya‘alath hammor’ (Thou doe 
of myrrh), meaning Israel, to the tune of ‘Perdone di amor.’ Such associations 
are termed by some Jewish writers ‘loathsome,’ and they were as much disgusted 
with the other practice of partly paraphrasing the original song in the new hymn. 
But where the imitation was not too strained it was not deemed objectionable, 
especially as there is a whole book of love-poems in the Bible—the Song of Solomon. 
So long as the passionate diction of that book was taken to image the relation between 
God and His people, so long was it inevitable that devotional hymns would occasion- 
ally reproduce the expressions of love-songs. The next illustration is an instance. 
The original song, ‘ The little maid,’ was easily imitated by using that expression in 
the Hebrew of the Song of Solomon, ‘ Akhdét ketandh,’ in reference to the House 
of Israel. The result is the beautiful New Year’s hymn by a Synagogue Precentor, of 
which, with its melody of quaintly irregular rhythm, Mrs. Cohen will now sing you 
the first and last verses. No. 4.* 

The greatest sinner—or saint—in this matter of adapting folk-songs, and even of 
imitating them, was the Rabbi of Safed in Palestine, Israel Najara, who died in 1581. 
He composed as many as six hundred and fifty Hebrew hymns, a few of them since 
honoured with a place in the Liturgy, and all to folk-songs which he calls Turkish, 
Arabic, or Romance—these last being either Spanish, Italian, or Lingua Franca. The 
ingenuity of his imitations may be illustrated by such instances as the following. There 
was a Spanish song commencing, ‘ A las montajias, mi alma, 4 las montafias me iré.’ 


* See p. 54. 
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To this tune he wrote a Hebrew hymn, ‘To the mountains I look, and from God 
help I took.’ Or, again, to an Arab song in the scale Ozal, commencing ‘ Yatheldt el 
bidri, el bidri,’ he wrote Hebrew verses, ‘Odecha El yotsri, El yotsri’ (I will praise 
God my Maker, my Maker); while to a Turkish song with the refrain ‘ Krodas yar, 
yar, yar,’ he wrote a Hebrew hymn ending ‘ Mar li mar, mar, mar ;’ and because the 
Turkish word ‘dost’ (friend) ends each line, so each Hebrew line ends with the word 
‘dodi,’ of the same meaning. Najara says in his preface to his first edition: ‘Some 
authors have collected Gentile airs, and set them to Hebrew verses of a halting 
rhythm. This, Heaven be praised, I never did; but always associated the tunes with 
verses exactly fitting them.’ Elsewhere he adds a justification of his practice in these 
words: ‘No longer is there any need for the mouths of God’s people to utter 
vanities, to chant passionate verses, or to sing unseemly erotics. For here you have 
a choice assemblage of the best of the tunes, associated with sentiments of the purest 
devotion. Those who love melody can sing sacred songs, then. For we may well be 
sure that no one will prefer a prohibited thing, when that which is permitted is quite 
as delightful. Here, then, I give you the melodies unaltered; and the pious may 
gratify their love for them in the sacred verses which I have here arranged.’ This 
argument very forcibly reminds one of what the Rev. Rowland Hill once said, that 
‘he didn’t see why the devil should have all the good tunes.’ 

Now Najara’s classification of his new verses to old melodies is a remarkable one. 
His numerous hymns are set out neither according to period of composition nor 
according to the subject, nor yet according to form. In all his four compilations they 
were solely grouped in the order of the Perso-Arab modes or scale-forms in which the 
tunes fell. Twelve of these Oriental scales are laid under contribution by Najara ; and 
where he did not know, as sometimes happened, the name of some tunes (it is 
remarkable enough that he knew so many songs by name), he was careful to class 
them according to their modes. Many melodies of his choice are still in use among 
the Jews of the Levant, and I cannot present to you a more characteristic one than 
the next illustration, a Prayer for Dew as sung at the Spring Festival by the Turkish 
Jews. No. 5.* 

The illustrations so far have been taken from the melodies of public worship, but 
from what has been said it will be readily understood that folk-tunes would sooner 
find their way into the domestic circle than into the Synagogue. In the Synagogue 
there has, since a remote period, been a trained precentor who was of necessity some- 
thing of a musician, and could discern between melodies in the traditional style and 
those but newly adapted. This discernment would be lacking and the power of 


* See 55. 
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composition absent in the ordinary family-father, who would reproduce only the 
melodies he heard around him in his daily life, when leading his children in the 
hymns which preceded the Grace, or bade welcome or farewell to the Sabbath, in a 
Jewish household. Take, for instance, the next illustration, traditional during the last 
two centuries in the homes of British and Dutch Jews of Spanish descent, but the old 
Peninsular character of which is unmistakable. It has not entered into the repertory 
of their public worship at all, but has been preserved in the domestic ritual attending 
the close of the Sabbath. No. 6.* 

I may now, on the other hand, draw your attention to a hymn which has found its 
way into the home through the Synagogue. In contradistinction to the traditions of 
the Jews of Southern Europe, it is drawn from the repertory of those of northern 
descent. Indeed, our remaining illustrations will all be taken from the melodies of the 
Jews of Northern Europe, who differ from their southern brethren in scarcely any- 
thing beyond this matter of traditional melodies. The hymn-tune you are next to hear 
is interesting as affording an instance of a folk-melody which has been adopted for 
sacred use alike by the Synagogue and by the Church. So long ago as the year 1450 
it was associated by the Jews of Germany with the Feast of Dedication, which 
commemorates the victories of Judas Maccabeus. We know of five different hymns 
for that Feast which have been sung to this melody. It was first used in connection 
with a hymn, ‘ Olives twain,’ chanted by the officiant in the synagogue on the Sabbath 
of the Feast, but it was soon carried home and associated with the hymn sung in the 
domestic circle each evening when the commemorative lights were kindled. In 
Christian use you know it as the chorale of Luther, ‘Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
gmein’ (Now come, rejoice, good Christian folk), which was, as it happens, the very 
first hymn of the many which he founded on the songs of the people, the idea being 
suggested to him by a carpenter’s boy singing the folk-song under his window one 
day. In England the tune is called after the German hymnologist Erk, and you will 
find it, as arranged by Bach, in ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ No. 293, set to the 
verses ‘Sing praise to God who reigns above, The God of all creation.’ The original 
folk-song is preserved in Boehme’s ‘ Altdeutsches Liederbuch,’ No. 635, and commences, 
‘So weiss ich eins das mich erfrewt, Das Pluemlein auff preyter Heyde.’ Naturally, 
in the lapse of the centuries since the melody became Jewish and Christian, 
instead of secular German, the two sacred versions have, as you will observe, drifted 
a little apart in tradition. No. 7.t 

I must now give you a folk-melody of the Northern Jews which is sung only in 
domestic devotions. This was written down in an Order of the Passover Home Service 


* See p. 55. + See p. 56. 
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published in Koenigsberg in 1644, and goes to bear out the tradition that the folk- 
melodies adopted by the Jews in the North of Europe were Polish and Bohemian oftener 
than German. When we remember that some of the Bohemian congregations are 
almost two thousand years old, this is not to be wondered at. My English paraphrase, 
here as elsewhere, is a close imitation of the Hebrew in structure as well as in diction. 
No. 8.* 

Turning to purely synagogal melodies, at once we find that the Sabbath hymn, 
in which the sacred day is personified as a bride, was particularly in favour for singing 
to folk-melodies. Nowadays, there are many beautiful settings of it newly composed 
by synagogue musicians. Among the Southern Jews, however, it is usually sung to 
the old Moorish chant which was our first illustration; and even among the Northern 
Jews, who prefer the modern settings, two old melodies, of popular origin, are in favour 
at certain seasons of the year. One of these was taken by Marcello for the theme 
of his 19th Psalm. It had reached Venice from the north-east, for it was derived from 
the Polish folk-song ‘Wezme ja kontusz wezme,’ given in Kolbe’s collection. The 
other, which you are going to hear, has been claimed as a modified form of the 
Cavatina in the beginning of ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.’ This Mozart produced in 1786 ; 
but the wide diffusion of the synagogal melody (which, until our own days, was spread 
by oral transmission alone) and points of similarity with well-known folk-songs of the 
previous century lead to the conclusion that the coincidence is accidental, especially 
as the phrases most alike are of frequent occurrence in folk-song. No. 9.t 

In the next illustration, I have attempted to reproduce the original folk-melody, 
from which several divergent versions, more or less seasoned with the peculiar spice 
of Jewish vocalisation, have proceeded. In this simplified, but none the less faith- 
ful, form, it presents the appearance of a melody from Central Germany, the words 
to which must have had a rhythm resembling that of ‘ Roeslein auf der Haide.’ 
The Hebrew verses refer to their being sung on a fast-day in the winter month of 
Tébéth. No. 10.¢ 

Now I have to show you the operation of that peculiar flavouring to which I just 
before alluded. Here is a melody, transcribed in 1769, in which the short original 
tune is associated with a sort of commentary running into the Oriental modes still 
favoured in Jewish worship-music. It is a domestic hymn, sung at the Sabbath table, 
in which one of the hymns of the Morning Service is repeated in Hebrew, obviously 
to the melody then favoured in Synagogue, and a translation of it added in the 
vernacular German. The effect of the addition is very quaint, and an admirable con- 


* See p. 56. + See Pp 57. t See p. 57. § See p. 58. 
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Finally, we shall present to you a captivating melody, which seems to be of 
Bohemian origin, and in which the Oriental modification introduced in the cadence 
greatly enhances the beauty and effect of the original. This modification may be 
regarded as called for by the sentiments of the Hebrew hymn with which the melody 
is universally associated on one of the saddest anniversaries of the Jewish year. The 
Jewish singer felt, no doubt, that the usual minor cadence was too tame for the 
expression of emotion such as filled him on the fast-day when he was chanting, 
emotion to which the wail of the augmented second in the cadence of the Oriental 
chromatic could alone give adequate utterance. It was a touch of genius, and com- 
pleted the suitability of the folk-song for use in Jewish worship-music. No. 12.* 


* See p. 58. 


Sailors’ Songs. 


A Paper read before the Folk-Song Society, November 23rd, 1899, by Frank Kipson. 


I rake for my paper to-night the consideration of sailors’ songs, for I know that 
members of our Society have picked up many traditional fragments of these, and I 
personally regard the class as one of the most interesting in our range. 

A sailor sings two kinds of songs—those to assist him in his work, and (like other 
mortals) others for his own and his comrades’ amusement. The ‘chanty’ or work 
song is purely a traditional nonsense verse set to a musical phrase, so as to enable a 
party of men pulling at a rope to give a united effort. The pull comes upon the first 
note of the bar or upon that of every three or four bars, according to the exertion 
demanded. Without entering into more detail regarding the Chanty, we may give you 
an idea of a typical one which I picked up from both a Liverpool sailor and from a 
Southampton source ; it is used in lowering cargo, and goes on over and over again 
for perhaps an hour at a stretch. Chanties, like everything else old-fashioned, are fast 
disappearing, for the simple reason that much of the pulling and hauling on steamers 
is done by the engines, and the rattle of the steel chain has given place to the smooth 
whistle of the rope and pulley. On sailing vessels they are still found, and on these 
craft we may look for the last lingerings of the traditional sea song. 

In contradistinction to the working song is the one the sailor sings for his own 
gratification. In the early part of this century there is little doubt that the Govern- 
ment was justified in granting an allowance to Charles Dibdin for the benefit which 
his songs had done the Service, for Dibdin’s songs were much sung on shipboard. 
But then Dibdin in his best lyrics has a vigour and a strong appealing humanity 
which is rare. Dibdin was closely associated with sailors, and no one knew or could 
touch a sailor’s heart better. But besides this, his songs above all others were the 
most popular on land—in the theatre, in the street, and in the drawing-room—and this 
is the strong reason why they were so much sung at sea. 

The young sailor of to-day carols a very different ditty from that of his grandfather. 
He may sing you the American slave song ‘ Flora Bell,’ for there is a directness 
both in words and tune which appeal to him. Or he may fancy his voice and he will 
then sing you ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ or ‘ Pour out the Rhine Wine,’ or some such 
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song of thirty or forty years ago. To go a little further back, we begin to touch the 
class of ditties our own Society is interested in. If we consider the life of an average 
sailor a century ago, we can better understand the type of song he would sing and of 
the chance of its being a survival of a much older sea minstrelsy. In the first place 
he passed practically his whole life at sea, and voyages then lasted two, three, or even 
more years. His brief spells of shore life were principally spent in a seaport tavern, 
or at a sailors’ boarding-house, where, likely enough, he might be sold to the press 
gang before he had had fairly time to get sober. A terribly hard life it must have 
been, though grown so natural to him that the old witty lines which Barney Buntline 
during a hurricane is supposed to address to Billy Bowling in a well-known song 
scarcely exaggerate his feeling of pity for the landsmen. 

It follows from all this that a true sailor’s song of over a century ago must have 
been of a very simple character, and by no means a polished literary production. It 
must purely have depicted the life he understood, and sung of the pleasures he indulged 
in. It is one of the strongest evidences of the tenacity of tradition that there is to-day 
sung on all classes of vessels, from a fishing-boat to a liner, a sea song coeval with 
the reign of Elizabeth. The title of the original blackletter broadside runs : ‘ Sir Walter 
Raleigh sailing in the Lowlands: showing how the famous ship the Sweet Trinity 
was taken by a false galley, and how it was again restored by the craft of a little sea 
boy’ &c. Versions of the song under the name ‘ The Golden Vanity’ have appeared 
in recent folk-song collections, and I myself have noted down four different tradi- 
tional versions of the tune, all with variations from the printed copies. In one of my 
versions the ship is ‘The Golden Victory.’ It is, 1 think, due to the isolated life a 
sailor leads that ‘The Golden Vanity’ is by no means the only case in which a very old 
sailor’s song survives. There are, in fact, many such, as the ballad of ‘ Captain Ward 
and the ship Rainbow.’ Ward was a pirate of the sixteenth century, and the ballad 
is contemporary, I think. Of pirates there are many old sea ditties, and one of the 
most curious is that of ‘Henry Martin.” Mr. Baring-Gould took one down in Devon- 
shire, and Miss Broadwood one in Sussex. I have noted down a couple of versions in 
Yorkshire, one a bold major tune which Mr. Phillips will sing.* Miss Broadwood 
will also play her version of the tune, which I am inclined to think has come from the 
same original as my own minor set. This type of Jong narrative ballad must have 
been very popular in the forecastle. 

There are at least two versions of the ‘Death of Admiral Benbow.’ Benbow was 
killed by a chain shot in 1702. Then there is a ballad ‘ Captain Kidd,’ with a fine tune, of 
which I have as yet found no copy except that in an American work apparently noted 


* See p. 44. 
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down traditionally. Then there are long dismal ballads of wrecks or the destruction 
of ships by fire, and of murders at sea. One very well known is ‘The Gosport 
Tragedy, or the Cruel Ship’s Carpenter,’ who murdered his sweetheart and was 
followed to sea and denounced by her ghost. But above all there are the press gang 
songs. In nearly every case the story is to the effect that a farmer’s son in love with 
a squire’s daughter is, by the father’s contrivance, pressed for sea. This is by no 
means an improbable circumstance, for in the scandalous system of the impressment 
of seamen, the press was not solely confined to seaport towns: country villages 
were raided, and young men who had perhaps never seen the sea in their lives—ill- 
treated or maimed in the scuffle—were taken away at a minute’s notice, possibly 
never to return. So recent was this that I personally know of men, living but a 
few years back, who had been victims of these village raids. Miss Broadwood has 
kindly allowed me to use for illustration an early press gang ballad taken down by 
her in Surrey. Like the ‘Golden Vanity,’ it stands as evidence of the strength of 
tradition, for the ballad is found on a blackletter sheet in date about 1620, and is there 
directed to be sung to ‘ When the Stormy Winds do Blow.’ Miss Broadwood’s tune 
appears to be a version of the old air (not to be confounded with Dr. Callcott’s glee), 
and to have clung to the song for nearly three hundred years. The old title in the Rox- 
burghe collection runs: ‘The Valiant Virgin or Phillip and Mary in a description of a 
young gentlewoman of Worcestershire, a rich gentleman’s daughter, being in love 
with a farmer’s son, which her father despising because he was poor, caused him to be 
pressed for sea, and how she disguised herself in man’s apparel and joined him. To 
the tune ‘“ When the Stormy Winds do Blow.”’ Mrs. Kate Lee sings this ballad. ‘The 
Nightingale,’ * and ‘ Just as the Tide was Flowing,’ t and ‘Outward Bound,’ ¢ printed 
in my book (‘ Traditional Tunes’), were obtained for me in Yorkshire by my friend Mr. 
Charles Lolley. Then come the ballads of Jack’s triumphant return with a bag of 
gold in each pocket, to be flung about in a virtuous cause. I am not quite sure how 
far these are legitimate sailors’ songs. The gold is laid on very thick, and the guineas 
fly ina perfect hailstorm. But there is also another side to Jack’s return ; he is some- 
times flung ashore, drowned, and it is his sweetheart who has to sing his dirge. We 
have one of these songs, called ‘ Stowbrow,’ current on the Yorkshire coast. 

I suppose my paper would be scarcely complete without a slight reference to the 
hornpipe, essentially a sailor’s dance. It is, of course, quite unnecessary for me to tell 
you that the name is derived from the old musical instrument the stock and horn, in 


* Sung by Miss Kathleen Fell. + Sung by Mrs. Kate Lee. 
t Sung by Mr. Chas. Phillips. 
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use in Scotland up to the middle of the last century. The first hornpipes so named 
were in triple tune, and totally unlike those we now recognise. So far as I have found, 
the modern or common time hornpipe came into vogue about 1750. To a sailor the 
country dance, then so popular on land, was closed for lack of space and partners, 
therefore step dancing had to stand in its stead. A fiddling sailor was pretty sure 
to be on most ships (he was a useful man to play a brisk tune when breath was too 
precious for a chanty at the weighing of the anchor), so the hornpipe never lacked 
instrumentation. Here are a couple of hornpipes* from old MS. books in my own 
library ; the second, the more modern one, having a sort of Scotch snap, a variety 
introduced about 1800, probably to fit a new step in the dance. 


* Played by Mr. Hillier. 


The musical illustrations to the three papers were given by: 


Mrs. L. CoHEN Mrs. Kate Ler 
Miss KatTHuren FELL Mr. CHARLEs PHILLIPS 
Mr. Lovis H. Hirer Miss GERTRUDE SICHEL 


The illustrations given were : 


. Eggs in her Basket. 

. In the City Fair of Plymouth. 
. The High Road to Lynn. 

. The Plains of Waterloo. 

. The Ripest of Apples. 

. The Green Bed. 
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Come, Mother. 


And spread that milk-white sheet, 
That I may lie down on a soft bed of down, 
For to try whether I could sleep or no. 


| Come, mother, come, mother, come make up my bed, 


The first that she spied was the little boy who went by, 
And that was her own dear sister’s son, 

‘Go and tell my true love that I’m going to die, 
And I shall die long before he come.’ 


The first two miles O he walk’d, 
The second two miles O he ran, 

He ran till he come to some fair water side ; 
He falled in on his breast and he swam. 


He swam till he come to my lord’s Highland park, 
Where they was all sitting at tea. 
‘If you did but know the news that I have brought 
You’d eat nor another bit.’ 


i Up spoke the noble lord, ‘ What can this matter be ? 
Is my iron gates up or down ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ says the little boy, ‘ your true love’s going to die, 
She'll die alone before you can come.’ 


‘Come saddle me up my white milky steed 
And put the saddle on the iron grey, 

That I may go and kiss her rosy cheeks 
Before they are turned to clay.’ 


My lady she died on Saturday night, 
Just before the sun went down; 

And my lord O he died on the Sunday following, 
Just before the morning prayer did go in. 
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My lady was buried in my lord’s chancery (ehanee)), 
And my lord was buried in the choir ; 

And out of my lady’s breast there sprung a diamond rose, 
And out of my lord’s there grew a sweetbriar. 


He grows so very high 
Till he could not grow any higher, 

And up all on the top grows the true lover’s knot 
And the red rose wrapped round the sweetbriar. 


From E. T. Wepworr, 11 Oakland Rd., Bristol. Taken down as sung by Joserm Spruzzns, 
North Petherton, near Bridgwater, June 1899. 


Henry Martin. 


Sussex version, collected by Lucy Broapwoop. 
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The Ripest of Apples. 


‘Down East’ coast song, from the neighbourhood of Portland, Maine. 


& 


O the ripest of apples, they must soon * grow rotten, 
And the warmest of love, it must soon * grow cold; 

And young men’s vows they must soon * be forgotten, 
Look out, pretty maiden, that you don’t get controlled. 


The seas they are deep,t 
And I cannot wade them, 
Neither nor have I, 

The wings to fly. 

But I wish I could find,t 
Some jolly, jolly boatsman,f 
To ferry me over, 

My love and I. 


Oh I wish that met 

And my love was a sailin’ 

As far as the eye 

Could discern from the shore. 
A sailin’ so far ¢ 

Across the blue ocean, 
Where no cares nor troubles 
Wouldn’t bother us no more. 


* ‘Soon,’ markedly peculiar, pronounced not unlike the German ‘ diinn.’ 
+ Strong accent, dwelling on note. 
¢ ‘ Boats,’ pronounced in New England coast dialect to rhyme with French ‘ bottes.’ 
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Eggs in her Basket. 


Off two young sailors set out a-walking, 
Their pockets being well lined with gold, 
As they were a-walking together a-talking, 
A brisk young damsel they did behold. 
With a little basket standing by her, 
She being weary set down for ease. 
One of those sailors said, ‘ Shall I carry it ?’ 
Her answer was, ‘ Sir, if you please.’ 


She said, ‘ Kind sir, I know nothing of yon, 
There’s eggs in the basket, pray take care. 
If you should chance to over-walk me, 
At the half-way house pray leave them there.’ 
They walked till they came to the half-way house, sir, 
The half-way house they passed by ; 
The lovely Nancy laughed at the fancy, 
And on the sailor she cast her eye. 


* The words of each verse must be so contrived that the first note of this bar of common time is 
sung to the last syllable of line six, and that line seven shall end at the rest in the next bar. The 
superfluous syllables in line seven must be sung on the note F. 
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They walked till they came to the next alehouse, sir, 
The next alehouse they called in; 
‘ Landlord, landlord, bring us some bacon, 
Here’s eggs in the basket, we'll have a fill.’ 
Then the landlord went unto the basket, 
Expecting eggs some for to find. 
He said, ‘ Young man, you are mistaken, 
Instead of eggs there is a child.’ 


Then one of them set down to weeping, 
The other said, ‘It is not worth the while, 
Here’s fifty pound I will pay down 
If any woman will take this child.’ 
And lovely Nancy stood by the fire, 
And overheard what they did say, 
She said, ‘ I’ll take it and kindly use it, 
When first I see the money paid.’ 


The High Road to Lynn. 


Taken down by Mrs. Ler, September 1899. 
An old Norfolk dance tune, whistled by Joz Sxruu1ne, October 1899. 
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‘The Green Bed.’ 


his 


It was a jolly sailor boy, who plough’d the radiant main, 

Who had lately had a pleasant voyage, but now he’s on shore ; 
He called at an alehouse where he used to resort, 

In his ragged apparel, like one who is poor. 


He told them his money was growing short, 

He asked them to trust him, but the answer was nay. 
He asked them to trust him, but the answer was nay. 

‘ Friend, if you’ve no money, you must call another day.’ 


Now, John being worried, he hung down his head, 
And called for a candle to light him to bed, 

‘ Our beds are all full, John, and has been for this week, 
So now for fresh lodging you must go and seek.’ 


‘Oh, what is your reckoning, since you've been so bold ; 
Oh, what is your reckoning, since you’ve been so bold.’ 
‘It’s five and forty shillings, John, you’ve owed me from old.’ 
And with that he pulled out two handfuls o’ gold. 


The sight 0’ the money made the old landlady rue, 
The sight o’ the money made the old landlady to grue; 

‘ My daughter is not busy, John, she can come down to you, 
Or either I will trust you with a pot or two.’ 


Down came her daughter, she was dressed in her best ; 
‘Oh what has been said, John, was only in jest!’ 

She kissed him and she cuddled him, and called him her dear, 
‘ The Green Bed is empty, John, you can lie there.’ 


* Before I would lie there, I would lie in the street, 

And now for fresh lodging I will surely go and seek ; 
For if I’d had no money, out o’ door I’d be turned, 

So you and your old mother do deserve to be burned.’ 


Come, all you jolly sailor boys, that plough the radiant main, 
That do get your living through the cold wind and rain, 

Now if you have any money, I pray you lay it up in store, 
Twill be a noble companion when you get turned out o’ door. 


{Sung by Jonny Borwer, field labourer, aged 74, of Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon.] Taken down by 
IsapeL HEARNE. 
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The Plains of Waterloo. 


Taken down by Mrs. Les from Mr. Witutam Waker, Poplar, E.C., July 1899, who heard it sung 
when a boy at Runcorn, in Cheshire. 


Come all ye loyal lovers, 
And pray you lend an ear, 
And listen unto these few lines 
Which I have written here. 
And while these lines I do indite, 
The tears my cheeks be-doo, 
Lamenting for my darling boy 
That was slain at Waterloo. 


My hands they are so feeble, 
With pain they scarce can move, 
I'm troubled in my mind and 
My blood is running cold. 
I mourn like a turtle dove, 
What more can I do? 
Lamenting for my own true love 
That was slain at Waterloo. 


— 
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In Fair Plymouth City. 
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In the city fair of Plymouth 
A fair damsel did dwell, 
Her, modest, fair and handsome, 
Her father her loved well. 


When gazing around the mainmast, 
And there she chanced to spy, 
Oh! a jolly young sailor, 
Who was there standing by. 


She called for her maid Betsy, 
And unto her did say, 
‘ Come take this he - - re letter 
And carry it straight away. 
Come take this here letter, 
And carry it to my dear, 
And go to him and tell him from me, 
A lady wants him here.’ 


Now the sailor being come, | 


He was in the other room, 
Hearing of this fair lady ! 
A-making of her moan. 


She turned her head aside 
Saying, ‘ Sailor, are you come ? ’ 

Another answer that he made, 
‘Yes, madam, that I am.’ 
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‘Oh! do you well remember, 
It was on the other day, 
On board of my father’s ship 

The hammock it did sway ? 


*Twas then I lost my jewel, 
More precious far than gold, 
And you are the man that found it 
As I have been told.’ 


And he picked up his hat 
And she gave to him a kiss, 
And she said, ‘ Dear jolly sailor, 
Don’t take this amiss.’ 


Now this couple they got married, 
As you quickly shall hear, 

Her father died and left her 
A thousand a year. F 


Besides five hundred guineas, 
He left all his gold, 

Because she’d got married 
To a jolly sailor bold. 


So you ladies of honour, 
Wherever that you be, 

Do not despise a sailor 
Of any degree. 


For they are lads of honour 

And they’ll spend their money free, 
And they’ll venture their lives 

For Queen and counterie. 


Taken down by Mrs. Lez from Mr. Cater, shepherd, at Baconsthorpe, October 11, 1899. 


Folk-Song Survivals in Jewish Worship Music. 


Vocat Transcribed by the Rev. Francis L. Couen. 


Be - lov - ed, come- - - to meet the Bride,- - - To 
-né Shab - bath - - - ne - kab - be ~- _ Mah. 1. Sha - mor v’za- 
greet the joy - - - ous Sab - bath - tide. To keep the 


2. Lik - rath Shab- 
How love - ly 


t 
khor - be-dib - bur é - khad, - - - - Hish-mi ‘a : nu 
Sab - bath, God’s be - hest, Re - mem-ber, and - - your 
bath le - khu ve-né-le - khah, Ki__hi me - kor - - - -~ 
is the Day of Rest, Rich source of bless -_ ing, 


El ham-yu khad, Ado - nai é - khad she - mo é- 
faith at - test In Him, whose U - ni - ty con- 
hab - be - ra -_ khah, Mé - rosh mik - ké - dem ne - su - 
wel - come guest! ’Twas first in thought, if last ex- 


khad, Le - shém ul’ - thif - é - reth ve - lit? - hil-lah. 
fess'd By you, His Name is glor - i - fied. 
khah, - - - Sof ma-‘a seh b’makh'sha-vah te-khil-lah. - - - lah. 


pressed, Or -dained ere aught was formed be-side. - - side. 
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i. 
Moderato. 
— 
Le - khah_ do - di - - - lik - rath kal - lah, - - - Pe- 
| = — ~~ 1st | j 2nd | 


Quasi lento 


dim. 
How long Cre - @ - tor, dove re-main en-tan gled 


In thesnare of the fow - ler, Her pin - ions torn and man - gled? All be-reft of her 


cres, 


nest - lings, Foes i scorn dealout wrath her, She sit-teth loud be- 
dim. cres. 


wail -ing, And cry - ing,‘ Help, O Fa-ther!’ And cry - ing, ‘Help, O Fa - ther!’ 


3. 
_ Allegro moderato. 
Y O Lord, with oR the clar - ion, Let there be heard sal - va - tion, To 
O Lord, with thesoundofthe clar - ion, Mighti-ly peal forth in pi - ty, Both 
gather Thy sscat-ter’d peo-ple, And bring them ex - pi - a- tion; The 
on Thy _ ho - ly moun-tain, And on Thy ho - ly _ ci - ty: Un- 
name of His glor - ious king-dom, Now we give pro-cla - ma-tion. 


to the home of Thy peo - ple, Set a sure foun - da-tion. 
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9. 
p 


Lento sostenuto. 


al She that is called the lit - tlemaid Hath set be - fore Theeher 
Then dry thy tears, thou lit - tlemaid,Thy heart with hope now may 


prayer, That the love which guarded her youth -ful head Shall still pro - tect her from 
sing; For the dark and frown - ing clouds all fade, And He that loves thee is 


Li 
= 
care. 0 God, heal her now, 
King. His word still is truth, - - - truth, 
— + 
O- God, heal her now, Oo God, we pray Thee 
His word still is truth, - - And soon a home - - He 


re - com - pense Her woes and her gloom - y _ de-spair, That the 
shall en - dow, For thee to come un - der His wing, That the 


year which pass - eth hence Allour old griefs a - way soon may bear. 
year which com - eth now Allour long hoped for joys soon may bring. 
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4. 
mp — 
5 
4 
5- D.C. 


cr 


5. 
Andante. 
== 
Her that hot wrath hath burnt, Her that - gypt nigh 
Send Thy spir - it of grace To re - . all our 
D 
slew, Her cast - out ones give joy, In the soft fall-ing 
frame ; Our in - her- it - ance give Back her glo ry and 
dew. O thou God, an-swer those That to Thee still are 
fame ; O do Thou, good to all, Ourre - demp -_ tion pro- 
Be. 
a true, Thou shield to Thine own, Their trust to re - new. 
claim, 0 quick - en our soul, Thou ev - er the same. 
6.* 


He who parteth sacred and profane, 
To forgive our sins may He deign ; 

As the sands our stock increase again, 
And as the myriad stars of night. 

As the sands our stock increase again, 
And as the myriad stars of night. 


In Thy hand, O Lord, are we but clay, 
Light or grave, our faults do not weigh ; 
Then shall day pour forth the word to day, 
And night declare the truth to night. 

Then shall day pour forth the word to day, 
And night declare the truth to night. 


* For this tune see No. 7 of ‘ Traditional Hebrew Melodies,’ E. Pauer and F. L. Cohen (Augener’s 
edition). 


Fortress, our Salvation’s Rock, 
It is meet to praise Thee! 
Build the house where Israel’s stock, 
Thanks again shall raise Thee. 
While Thy sword’s salvation 
Guards from foes our nation, 
We complete, with praises sweet, 
The Altar’s Dedication. 


2. 

Syrian Greeks oppress’d us sore, 
Maccabees reviling, 

Breach’d our tow’rs, our walls down tore, 
Temple halls defiling. 

But our hope remain’d us, 
Wondrous light sustain’d us, 

Whence our Wise, in grateful guise, 
Eight glad days ordain’d us. 


8. 
_ Andante. 
‘Tis seem - ly God a ~- lone praise: {3 
mf 
Blest He a - lone is, His Cho - sen ones | 
Wise He a - lone is, His Zeal - ous ones { loud the chant raise, ‘’Tis 
cres. 
al Thine, Lord, ‘tis Thine, Yea, Thine, tru - ly Thine, And 
mf poco rit. f D.C. 
Thine, on - ly Thine, O Lord, the king-dom Thine own is.’ 


* See No. 22 of ‘ Traditional Hebrew Melodies,’ E. Pauer and F. L. Cohen (Augener’s edition). 
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7.* 


9, 
Andantino. 
1. Bo keep the Sab-bath, God’s be - hest, Re - mem-ber, and _ your 
2. How love - ly is the Day of Rest, Rich source of bless - ing, 
8. Ap - proach in peace,thou Crown and Crest Of Him who, lov - ing 
= =. 
ad faith at - test In Him, whose U - ni - _ ty con - fess’d By 
wel - come Guest; Twas first in thought, if last ex - press’d, Or- 
thee, is blest: With joy and_ glee, the faith - ful breast A- 


you, His Name is glo - ri- fied. 
dain’d ere aught was form’d be - side. \ then come, my friend, to 
waits the Sab-bath. Come, O_ Bride! 


meet the Bride, To greet the joy - ous Sab - bath - tide. 
10. 
Moderato. =< 


1. While our fath - ers tru - ly Heaven’scommand still heed-ed, All that they touch’d 
2. On thistenth of Té- beth, Ba-bel’s host closed on her: When she mer - cy 
8. From her woesun - ceas-ing Save Thy ho - ly ci - ty; Grant her rest and 


eres. 
— A 4 <4 -— 
new - ly, Pros-per-ing, suc - ceed - ed. But when once they ceas - ed 
cra -  veth Zi-on’s foes but stone her. Beat-en down and fet - ter’d, 
eas -_ ing, Look on her with pi - ty. Ban-ish all her  sad-ness, 
rit. DC. 


Trust-ing the E - tern - al, Then their strength de - creas-ed, Tillthismonthhi - ber - nal. 
From that day no glad-ness; Ev - ’ry month em - bitter’d, With its tale of sad-ness 
Turn to feasts her fast-ing; Send her days of gladness, Joy andpeace fore - cast-ing. 


Moderato. 
1. Ein kei Wi - he nu, Ein ka - db - net - nu, 
2. N6 - deh le 16 - het - nu, N6 - deh la - db - nei - nu, N6- 
mf 
Ein ké - mal - ket - nu, Ein ké - m6 - shi - ‘et - nu. There 
deh lé mal ket - nu, N6 - deh lé - m6 - shi ‘ei - nu. We 
p mf 
na is none like un - to our God: Ein kei -16 - hei-nu. There is none like un- 
ren-der thanksun - to our God: N6-deh lei - 16 - hei-nu. We ren-der thanks un- 
== 
” to our Lord: Jin ka - d6-nei-nu.There is nonelike un - to our King: 
to our Lord: Né-deh la - dé-nei-nu. We ren-derthanks un - to our King: No- 


D.C. 


to our Sa-viour: Hin ké - mé - shi - ‘ei - nu. 


deh lé - mal-kei-nu. Weren-derto our Saviour thanks: Né-deh lé - mé - shi - ‘ei - nu. 


12. 
Andantino. 
1.Be - hold _ the thrall Whom woes be fall, To East and 
2.0 Hope se -_ cure! oO Strong - hold sure! For - give and 
— 
West a slave re - viled; To Thee his tears, These ma - ny 
mark his state _—for lorn; Thy wrath for bear, The breach re- 
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p mf ral |_| 
Ein ké -mal-kei -nu.Thereisnonelike un - 


years, Well forth, as weeps a lit - tle child: ‘Fa - ther,’ 
pair, And glean Thy li - ly off the _ thorn. Thy Word 
of motte rit. D.C. 
e ) 
Thee to cry on: This day the foe, pre-vail-ing, broke the walls of Zi - on! 
we re - ly on: This day the foe, pre-vail-ing, broke the walls of Zi - on! 
D 


The Brisk young lively Lad. 


Surrey, collected by Lucy Broapwoop. 


4 — 4 


—" 


It’s of a brisk young lively lad, 
Come out of Gloucestershire, 
And all his full intention was 
To court a lady fair. 
Her eyes they shone like morning dew 
That doth on lilies lie, 
She was grace both in her face, 
And was fixed in modesty. 


As this young couple was a-walking, 
They loved each other well, 

And someone heard them talking 
And did her father tell. 

And when her father came to know 
And understand these things, 

Then said he, ‘ From one like thee 
I'll free my daughter in the spring.’ 


’Twas in the springtime of the year 
There was a press begun, 

And all their full intention was 
To press a farmer’s son. 

They presséd him and sent him out 
Far o’er the raging sea, 

‘ Where I’m sure he will no more 
Keep my daughter company.’ 
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’Twas the twenty-first of August 
There was a fight begun, 
The foremost in the battle 
They placed the farmer’s son. 
He there received a dreadful wound 
In the hollow of his thigh, 
Every vein did swell with pain, 
He got wounded dreadfully. 


{Hiatus here, but the Roxburghe Ballad (black letter ii. 546) describes the daughter s going as 
surgeon’s mate in sailor's clothes.] 


She went unto the captain 
As captain’s pretty mate, 


So tenderly she dressed his wound, 
Which bitterly did smart, 

Then said he, ‘A one like thee 
Once was mistress of my heart.’ 


She went unto the head commander 
And offered very fair, 
‘Forty or fifty guineas 
Shall buy my love quite clear! 
No money ~*:all be wanted, 
No longer tarry here!’ 
‘Since ’tis so, come, let’s go! 
To old England we will steer.’ 


She went unto her father’s gate, 
And stood there for a while. 

Said, ‘ Lord of Heaven bless you, 
My own lovely child!’ 

Saying, ‘ Father, I have found him, 
And brought him safe to shore, 

Our days we’ll spend in England, 
Never roam abroad no more.’ 


N.B.—In the Roxburghe Ballad the father is found to have died when the couple return. 


4 
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The ‘Bold Princess Royal.’ 


Taken down by Mr. Franx Kuipson, in Whitby, Yorkshire, from a sailor’s daughter as being a 
favourite song of her father’s. Another melody to the sane words also noted down from a sailor 
elsewhere. Words on broadsides. 


On the fourteenth of Februar we sail’d from the land 
In the ‘ Bold Princess Royal’ bound for Newfoundland. 
We had forty bright seamen for our ship’s company, 
And boldly from the Eastward to the Westward bore we. 


We had not been sailing past two days or three, 
When a man from our masthead a sail he did see ; 
She bore down upon us, our ship for to view, 
While under her mizen black colours she flew. 


‘Good Lord’! says our captain, ‘ what shall we do now ? 
Here comes a bold pirate, to rob us I know.’ 

‘Oh, no’! cries our chief mate, ‘ that ne’er shall be so, 
We'll shake out a reef, boys, and from her we'll go.’ 


Now when this bold pirate she hove alongside 

With a long speaking trumpet ‘ Whence come you ?’ they cried. 
Our captain being aft, boys, he answered them so, 

‘We came from fair London; we’re bound for Cairo.’ 


‘Come, haul up your courses and heave your ship to, 
For I have a letter I’ll send home by you.’ 

‘I will haul up my courses and heave my ship to, 
But it shall be in harbour, and not alongside you.’ 


They fired shots after us but could not prevail, 

For the ‘ Bold Princess Royal’ soon showed them her tail. 
She chased us to windward but could not make way, 

So she hail’d up her mainsail and then bore away. 
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